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CHAPTER  I 

Some  General  Considerations 

The  close  connection  that  exists  between  History 
and  Geography  has  only  been  realised  generally 
within  comparatively  recent  years.  Once  plainly 
stated  however  the  relationship  is  quite  obvious, 
Geography  concerns  itself  with  the  theatre  in 
which  the  great  dramas  of  History  have  been  played, 
and  geographical  features  have  moulded  and 
controlled  to  a  very  large  extent  the  movements 
which  constitute  History.  Great  campaigns  have 
been  lost  or  won,  attempts  at  colonization  have 
failed  or  succeeded,  political  arrangements  have 
been  fleeting  or  permanent  according  to  the  apprec- 
iation of  geographical  conditions  shown  by  the 
leaders  responsible  for  them.  Napoleon's  Russian 
campaign  failed  and  our  own  South  African 
campaigns  just  escaped  the  same  ending  through 
faulty  appreciations  of  geographical  conditions. 
The  suggestion  of  a  Russian  advance  on  Berhn 
and  a  German  advance  on  Paris  being  looked  upon 
as  a  race,  which  could  be  followed  by  a  comparison 
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of  the  respective  distances  covered,  showed  the 
same  lack  in  those  who  put  it  forward.  In  the 
very  first  moves  of  the  great  war  game  now  being 
played  out  geographical  conditions  have  exerted 
their  control.  The  very  plans  long  drawn  up  for 
use  in  the  eventualities  now  arisen  had  all  to  be 
framed  with  a  constant  regard  for  their  influence. 
The  words  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  uttered  at  a 
time  when  Austria  was  matching  her  strength 
against  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  are  still  true  in 
spite  of  all  the  changes  warfare  has  undergone 
since.  "  Nature  has  irrevocably  traced  the  roads 
which  must  be  followed."  The  following  out  of 
these  natural  routes  in  the  probable  theatres  of 
the  present  war  is  one  of  our  main  purposes. 

Doubtless  when  the  Archduke  wrote  the  sentence 
we  have  just  quoted  he  thought  only  of  land  fighting, 
but  even  on  the  ocean,  at  least  in  those  portions  of 
it  bordering  the  continents,  Nature  has  just  as 
certainly  marked  out  highways  and  crossroads, 
through  routes  and  termini,  and  the  naval  struggle 
is  limited  by  them. 

The  enormous  cost  of  modern  warfare  calls  for 
vast  financial  resources  in  those  who  would  appeal 
to  its  arbitrament.  A  nation  victorious  on  the 
battlefield  may  yet  be  defeated  by  poverty  and 
starvation.  The  stoppage  of  industry  and  the 
closing  of  trade  routes  check  the  flow  of  wealth  into 
the  national  coffers  and  hasten  the  day  when  the 
drainage  of  war  shall  find  an  empty  treasury  and 
a  starving  people.  The  discovery  of  alternative 
routes  and  products,  the  sole  hope  of  a  fighting 
nation  so  situated,  is  a  geographical  problem. 

Even  by  the  most  ardent  militarist  continued 
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warfare  is  not  desired,  and  when  the  weaker  nation 
is  finally  driven  to  sue  for  peace  and  territoria] 
adjustments  are  to  be  made,  what  is  the  basis  on 
which  such  adjustments  must  be  made  ?  Non- 
recognition  of  geographical  control  has  time  after 
time  led  to  re-adjustment,  often  by  a  further 
appeal  to  arms.  The  repeated  struggles  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  are  illustrations  enough  of  the 
oft-repeated  wars  which  follow  on  treaties  drawn 
up  with  a  fine  regard  for  diplomatic  conditions  and 
a  supine  disregard  of  nature,  both  human  and 
physical. 

These  are  the  chief  problems  of  the  present 
war  on  which  geography  has  anything  to  say  and 
their  discussion  must  form  the  major  portion  of 
our  task. 

There  are  of  course  other  geographical  factors 
in  every  military  struggle,  but  their  influence  is 
so  variable  and  usually  of  such  slight  importance 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  devote 
separate  sections  to  their  consideration.  Some 
few  may  now  be  referred  to  briefly. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  belligerent  countries 
and  their  allies  is  often  of  great  importance.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  present  war  may  be  described 
as  Central  Europe  versus  Marginal  Europe,  or,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  mathematics,  the  war  of  the 
Means  and  the  Extremes.  Central  Europe  opposes 
an  alliance  of  East  and  West.  The  oceanic 
powers  of  France  and  Britain  join  with  continental 
Europe  to  face  Germany  and  Austria,  .  both  cut 
off  from  the  open  ocean  yet  based  on  its  marginal 
seas.  The  peoples  of  the  western  hills  join  with 
those  of  the  eastern  plain  to  oppose  armies  drawn 
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from  the  plains  of  North  Germany  and  Hungary 
and  the  hill-lands  of  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The 
greatest  of  the  Slav,  Teuton  and  Latin  races  unite 
against  empires  whose  borders  enclose  representa- 
tives of  all  three  races.  The  main  result  of  these 
conditions  is  obvious.  The  Central  European 
armies  must  guard  both  eastern  and  western 
frontiers.  Their  opponents  cannot  concentrate 
their  forces  in  one  area. 

The  extent  of  the  countries  engaged  is  a  like 
factor  to  their  position.  Outlying  portions  naturally 
suffer  first.  It  was  in  Poland  that  Russia  was 
first  attacked,  in  Galicia  and  East  Prussia' that  she 
replied.  Belgium,  in  many  senses  a  projecting 
portion  of  France,  first  felt  the  weight  of  German 
oppression.  The  colonies  as  the  most  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire  will  suffer  wherever  the 
enemy  can  raise  enough  men  to  carry  on  the  offensive 
with  any  hope  of  success.  Austria  possesses 
no  colonies.  The  German  colonies  date  only  from 
1884  and  are  in  two  great  groups,  African  and 
Pacific.  The  latter  are  small  and  scattered  and 
principally  of  value  as  bases  for  naval  action. 
Without  them  she  would  be  powerless  to  intervene 
either  for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  interests 
or  in  the  case  of  any  proposed  territorial  changes. 
Kiao-chau,  her  station  on  the  Chinese  coast,  is  much 
the  most  useful  of  her  possessions  from  both  points 
of  view,  but,  as  its  value  is  fully  recognised  by  Japan, 
its  final  loss  is  extremely  probable.  The  other 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  are  so  scattered  and  so 
near  to  Australia  that  their  capture  one  by  one 
is  almost  certain.  There  are  probably  not  more 
than  1500  Europeans  in  all  and  their  total  trade  is 
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worth  somewhere  about  i  million  sterling  per  annum. 
The  African  colonies  represent  Germany's  share  in 
the  partition  of  the  continent.  In  the  west  she 
holds,  or  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Togoland 
and  the  Kamerun,  as  well  as  considerable  areas  in 
the  south-west  and  east  of  the  continent.  In  the 
west  each  of  her  colonies  lies  between  French  and 
British  territory  and  her  other  colonies  are  contiguous 
to  British  territory.  Thus  all  are  open  to  land 
attacks  and  will  probably  suffer  from  it.  She 
has  shown  no  great  colonising  ability  and  would 
probably  receive  little  aid  from  the  natives,  if 
indeed  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reprisals.  On  the  other  hand,  her  failure 
to  secure  their  goodwill  has  compelled  her  to  main- 
tain considerable  military  forces  and  these  may 
locally  outnumber  the  armed  forces  of  Britain  at 
once  available.  The  scattered  scenes  of  this 
colonial  warfare  make  a  passage  of  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great  fit  the  situation 
very  aptly.  The  passage  refers  to  the  results  of 
Frederick's  attack  on  Silesia.  "  All  the  world 
sprang  to  arms  ....  In  order  that  he  might  rob 
a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America/'  The  substitution  of  Belgium  for 
Silesia  makes  the  quotation  still  more  apt. 

The  surface  features  of  the  Continent  will,  of 
course,  by  their  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
great  armies  engaged,  have  very  considerable  effects 
on  the  course  of  the  war.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the  frontier  areas 
and  hence  these  will  be  specially  treated  in  the  next 
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chapter.  A  general  survey  will  be  of  value,  however, 
in  emphasizing  the  important  points  in  the  general 
situation.  A  general  examination  of  a  good  map 
of  Central  Europe  brings  out  the  following  facts. 
On  its  northern  edge  lies  the  North  German  Plain, 
succeeded  to  the  south  by  the  denuded  highlands  of 
South  Germany  and  Bohemia,  the  northern  edge  of 
•  the  great  Alpine  System  (including  the  Carpathian 
ranges)  and  the  vast  enclosed  plain  of  Hungary 
stretching  to  the  southern  continuations  of  the  Alps 
and  the  highlands  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Each 
of  these  districts,  however,  extends  or  is  repeated 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Central  Europe  in  the 
neighbouring  lands.  The  North  German  plain 
extends  eastward  to  the  great  plains  of  Russia  and 
westward  is  continued  in  the  narrower  lowlands  of 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  and  a  portion  of 
North  Eastern  France,  and  carried  still  further, 
over  the  shallows  of  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Eastern 
shores  of  England.  The  highlands  of  South 
Germany  are  repeated  to  the  west  in  the  Jura, 
Vosges  and  Ardennes,  and  still  further  west  in  the 
Central  Plateau  of  France.  The  Alpine  Foreland 
and  the  ranges  to  the  south  are  continuous  from 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  France  to  the  Car- 
pathians and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  on  the  east  and 
west  frontiers  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  to  the 
borders  of  Servia. 

Thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  European  nations 
the  German  confederation  partakes  of  the  physical 
structure  of  its  neighbours,  and  cuts  across  the  great 
structure  lines  of  the  continent,  thus  benefiting  as 
an  essential  link  between  the  East  and  the  West,  but 
for  that  very  reason  open  in  both  directions.    It  can 
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readily  pass  out  its  influence  in  either  direction  but 
is  open  to  external  influences  along  the  same  routes. 
The  ease  with  which  it  can  attack  its  neighbours 
implies  the  difficulties  of  its  own  defence. 

The  more  detailed  the  study  of  the  border 
areas  the  more  strongly  does  this  fact  emerge. 
The  Central  European  Confederation  scarcely 
possesses  anything  complete  in  itself  in  the  geograph- 
ical sense  and  here  lies  the  fundamental  explanation 
of  its  aggressive  policy.  Its  plains,  its  border 
rivers  and  ranges,  nay  its  very  peoples  it  must 
share  with  the  bordering  lands,  and  it  is  continually 
tempted  to  reach  out  still  further  to  complete  them 
while  they  in  turn  would  complete  the  portions  they 
hold.  Austrian  Poland  tempts  the  dual  Monarchy 
to  Warsaw,  the  Russians  to  the  Carpathians ; 
Bosnia  tempts  Austria  deeper  into  the  Balkan  Hills 
and  Servia  outward  to  the  River  Save.  The 
divided  Vistula  draws  Germany  eastward  and 
Russia  westward  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes. 

Neither  Empire  possesses  any  great  length  of 
protective  frontier  shutting  it  off  from  its  neighbours 
and  where  these  are  small  powers  they  are  thereby 
forced  into  the  hands  of  the  great  powers  who 
are  elsewhere  in  opposition  to  their  own  betes 
noires.  Thus  Servia,  afraid  of  Austria,  looks  to 
Russia  for  protection,  Turkey  afraid  of  Russia 
leans  on  Germany,  Belgium  afraid  of  Germany 
seeks  help  from  France  and  England,  and  only 
the  states  of  the  secondary  peninsulas  of  Europe, 
such  as  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  powers, 
have  the  chance  of  keeping  free  from  the  net  of 
coalitions  and  counter-coalitions. 
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Similarity  of  position,  community  of  political 
and  commercial  interests,  the  ties  of  race,  language 
and  ideals,  to  state  only  a  very  few  factors,  all  have 
tended  and  must  always  tend  to  a  close  co-operation 
between  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  when 
faced  by  any  external  danger. 


Map  II— Gates  of  Franco-German  Frontier  and  East  and  West  Extensions. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Great  Land  Gates 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  strategy  and  all 
tactics  consist  in  getting  there  first  with  two  men 
to  your  opponent's  one.    Both  the  getting  there 
and  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  superiority 
in  number  depend  on  the  means  of  communication 
available.    The  vast  size  of  the  modern  army 
makes  that  reliance  on  transport  much  greater  than 
in  former  times.    The  transfer  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  from  one  theatre  of  war  to  another  is 
no  uncommon  feat  in  modern  warfare.    What  that 
involves  may  perhaps  be  better  realised  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  mobilisation  regulations  of 
the  German  Army  allowed  two  hundred  trains  for 
the  transport  of  each  army  corps  with  its  necessary 
baggage,  guns  and  horses,  running  to  a  time  table 
which  permitted  the  despatch  of  34  trains  per  day 
on  each  line  of  railway,  while  in  the  case  of  road 
transport,  a  good  road  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
about  40,000  of  the  troops  marching  along  it 
coming  into  action  in  24  hours.    Facts  like  these 
at  once  show  the  limitation  of  large  movements 
to  districts  where  parallel  roads  and  railways  are 
in  existence,  and  the  very  great  importance  of 
towns  at  "  nodal  points/'  that  is  to  say,  points  on 
which  lines  of  communication  converge.    The  posi- 
tions of  these  nodal  towns  are  almost  always  fixed 
by  the  physical  nature  of  their  surroundings.  Simple 
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cases  occur  where  a  wide  breach  cuts  across  a  long 
ridge  and  at  the  head  of  a  long  estuary  where 
the  most  seaward  of  the  river's  bridges  are  con- 
structed. It  is  through  ".gates  "  of  these  and 
other  types — defiles,  in  the  military  sense  of  the 
term — that  commerce  in  time  of  peace  and  armies 
in  time  of  war  must  pass.  Thus  of  a  frontier  of 
some  700  miles  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
probably  not  more  than  about  100  miles,  in  isolated 
stretches,  is  open  to  the  movements  of  large  bodies 
of  troops,  and  in  other  cases  the  proportion  is 
probably  much  less. 

The  positions  of  these  gates  leading  from  one 
country  to  another  are  then  amongst  the  most 
important  of  the  geographical  factors  which  con- 
trol the  course  of  a  campaign,  and  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  those  who  would  follow  intelligently 
the  movements  of  the  great  continental  forces 
during  the  war. 

The  Franco-German  Frontier  runs  across 
fairly  low  ground  from  the  Swiss  Jura  to  the  south 
end  of  the  Vosges — the  Ballon  d'Alsace — following 
the  water  parting  between  the  Doubs  on  the  French 
side  and  the  111  on  the  German.  It  is  carried 
northwards  along  the  crest  of  the  Vosges,  forming 
the  Moselle-Rhine  watershed,  till  the  headwaters  of 
the  Saar  are  reached.  Thence  to  Luxembourg  a 
purely  artificial  frontier  is  traced  in  a  general 
north-westerly  direction,  crossing  the  Moselle  to 
the  south  of  Metz.  The  Franco-Belgian  frontier 
from  Luxembourg  follows  the  south-western  edge 
of  the  Ardennes  till  the  Sambre  is  crossed  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  irregularly  to  the  sea  between 
Dunkirk  and  Ostend  and  about  15  miles  from 
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Calais.  Along  this  line  the  most  obvious  gaps  are 
(i)  the  Burgundy  Gate  between  the  Jura  and  the 
Vosges  ;  (ii)  the  Lorraine  Gap  in  the  Metz-Nancy 
district  ;  and  (iii)  the  Belgian  Gate  between  the 
Ardennes  and  the  sea. 

(i)  The  Burgundy  Gate  leads  through  from 
the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Doubs  valley  and  so  to  the 
Rhone  and  the  south.  The  frontier  follows  a 
watershed,  but  this  is  flat  enough  to  permit  of  the 
construction  of  a  great  canal  through  the  gate  to 
link  up  the  waterways  on  either  hand.  Three 
great  natural  routes  converge  here — by  the  Doubs 
from  the  south-west,  by  the  Rhine  from  the  north, 
and  by  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Danube  from  the  east. 
To  a  force  invading  France  from  the  east,  the  route 
is  of  little  value  as  it  would  lead  them  westward  to 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Langres  Plateau  with  but 
few  and  scattered  routes  to  the  north-west  climbing 
its  steep  eastern  face.  The  only  really  good  route 
is  by  the  River  Ouche  (past  Dijon),  a  tributary 
of  the  Saone,  to  the  Armangon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yonne,  though  a  less  valuable  one  crosses  the 
plateau  by  way  of  Langres  to  the  upper  Marne  at 
Chaumont.  It  was  the  command  of  these  and  other 
less  important  routes  across  the  downs  of  the 
Langres  that  made  Burgundy  so  powerful  a  rival 
to  France  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
present  importance  of  the  gate  and  this  continuing 
route  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Belfort  and  Dijon. 

The  history  of  the  district  shows  very  distinctly 
the  control  of  natural  features  on  the  movements 
of  history.  The  gap  marks  the  route  followed  by 
Caesar  in  58  B.C.,  when  with  his  French  Allies,  he 
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marched  from  Belfort  and  defeated  the  Germanic 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miilhausen.  Moreau 
made  use  of  it  when  operating  against  the  Austrians 
on  the  Upper  Danube  in  1796.  Schwarzenburg  led 
the  Austrians  against  Napoleon  in  the  opposite 
direction  after  the  latter's  great  defeat  at  Leipzig. 

To  or  from  Austria  this  is  a  valuable  route,  but 
as  between  France  and  Germany  it  is  too  far  from 
Paris  and  Berlin  to  be  of  any  great  use  alone.  Its 
possible  use  as  a  means  of  outflanking  the  defences 
of  Lorraine,  or  as  an  aid  to  the  accumulation  of 
troops  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  emphasized 
by  the  presence  of  the  great  fortress  of  Strassburg. 
In  the  war  of  1870,  the  French  had  the  intention  of 
using  it  for  this  latter  purpose  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  same  struggle 
Gambetta  hoped  to  arrange  for  an  attack  on  the 
Rhine  from  here  in  order  to  draw  off  the  Germans 
from  the  investment  of  Paris. 

(ii)  The  Lorraine  Gate  is  marked  by  a  wide 
stretch  of  only  slightly  broken  country  where  the 
present  Franco-German  frontier  is  drawn  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  Ardennes.  To  the  west  it  is  checked 
by  the  Woevre  Hills,  separating  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  but  on  the  east  it  stretches  to  the  middle 
Rhine  in  two  arms,  occupied  by  the  Moselle  and 
the  Glan,  and  separated  by  the  broken  plateaux 
of  the  Hochwald  and  Hunsriick.  From  the  northern 
of  these  two  arms  two  smaller  but  well-marked  gaps 
lead  westward  through  Luxembourg  and  the 
southern  corner  of  the  Ardennes  to  the  Meuse, 
the  first  by  way  of  Longwy  and  the  second  by  the 
Semois  valley.  Thus  Treves  at  the  western  entrance 
to  this  northern  arm  is  the  point  of  convergence 
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of  five  great  routes— to  the  Rhine  at  Coblence  by 
the  Moselle,  to  Central  Lorraine  by  the  Saar,  to 
Metz  by  the  Moselle,  and  to  the  middle  Meuse  by 
Longwy,  and  by  the  Semois. 

The  southern  arm  leads  eastward  from  Nancy 
across  the  middle  Saar  valley  by  Kaiserslautern, 
and  the  Glan  to  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

Traced  westward  the  northern  routes  lead  from 
the  Meuse  near  Sedan  and  Mezieres  to  the  Aisne 
valley  at  Rethel,  and  so  to  Soissons  and  Paris. 
Further  south,  however,  the  scarps  and  downs  are 
more  formidable  obstacles  owing  to  their  greater 
height  and  the  depth  of  the  Meuse  valley  lying 
between  the  Woevres  and  the  Argonne.  The  cross 
routes  are  consequently  of  greater  importance  and 
are  marked  by  great  fortresses  like  Verdun  and 
Toul.  The  whole  district  of  Champagne  is  marked 
by  alternating  chalk  or  limestone  ridges  and  clay 
valleys  or  plains.  These  plains  are  thickly  wooded 
and  marshy,  and  wTet  weather  soon  converts  them 
into  some  of  the  most  difficult  marching  and 
fighting  country  in  Europe.  The  forested  ridges  of 
the  Argonne  have  always  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  many  campaigns  of  Eastern  France. 
Even  the  lower  scarps  further  west  are  sufficiently 
difficult  to  bring  about  the  convergence  of  routes  on 
their  gaps.  Thus  Rheims,  Laon,  and  Epernay 
stand  on  gaps  through  the  chalk  ridge,  and  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  and  Troyes  where  the  limestone  scarps 
to  the  south  are  breached. 

On  the  German  side  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
arms  of  this  great  gate  lead  to  the  Rhine  at  Coblence 
and  Mayence  respectively.  Their  great  importance 
is  shown  by  the  strong  fortifications  around  these 
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towns  and  their  choice  as  Headquarters  for  the 
German  Staff  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  Mayence 
being  thus  used  in  1870  and  Coblence  in  the  present 
war.  The  southern  arm  is  continued  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine  by  the  lowland  around  the  Main- 
Rhine  confluence,  with  Frankfort  as  its  great  traffic 
centre.  Here  converge  important  routes,  from  the 
east  by  the  Main  valley,  from  the  north  by  the 
Upper  Weser  and  Giessen  and  from  the  south  by  the 
Rhine  and  Neckar. 

In  the  campaign  of  1796  this  route  centre 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Austrian 
armies  on  the  Rhine  retired  on  the  upper 
Danube,  the  right  marching  from  Coblence  via  the 
Main,  and  the  centre  from  Mannheim  and  Carlsruhe 
by  the  Neckar.  Jourdan  with  the  northern  French 
army  followed  them  by  the  Main  from  Frankfort  to 
Nuremburg,  only  to  be  defeated  and  driven  back 
along  almost  the  same  lines.  Napoleon's  attacks 
on  Austria  in  1805-9  reached  the  upper  Danube  by 
the  same  routes.  Blucher,  following  up  Napoleon 
after  his  defeat  at  Leipzig  in  1813,  traversed  these 
much-used  lines  in  the  opposite  direction  to  cross 
the  Rhine  at  Coblence,  Mayence  and  Mannheim. 

Coblence,  at  the  point  where  the  northern  arm 
reaches  the  Rhine,  has  always  been  of  less  import- 
ance than  Mayence,  and  a  glance  at  its  situation 
on  a  good  map  soon  shows  the  reason.  It  stands 
practically  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  trenches 
in  the  central  highlands  of  Germany.  North-west 
and  south-east  runs  the  Rhine  gorge,  north-east 
and  south-west  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Lahn  and 
the  Moselle.  The  Lahn  valley  is  a  much  poorer 
route  to  the  east  and  north-east  than  the  Main 
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valley  from  Frankfort.  The  valleys  centreing  on 
Coblence  are  for  the  most  part  too  deep  and  steep- 
sided  to  be  of  any  great  value  as  traffic  routes,  while 
the  plateau  through  which  they  cut  is  a  sterile  and 
thinly-inhabited  district. 

(hi)  The  Belgian  Gate.  The  great  European 
Plain,  narrowing  to  the  westward,  occupies  the  whole 
of  Belgium  between  the  Ardennes  and  the  sea.  No 
natural  bairier  crosses  it  near  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier,  the  country  is  fairly  low,  and  its  only  hills 
are  low  chalk  downs  similar  to  those  of  south-eastern 
England.  Communications  are  as  easy  as  they  well 
could  be,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  thousands  of 
people  make  their  homes  on  one  side  of  the  frontier 
and  work  on  the  other.  Towards  the  north  and 
east  the  plain  gradually  broadens  out  into  the  North 
German  plain. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium  rise  in  France  and 
cross  the  lowland  in  a  direction  somewhat  east  of 
north.  Their  valleys  form  the  chief  traffic  routes 
and  are  occupied  by  the  main  lines  of  a  very  close 
network  of  railways.  The  watershed  runs  roughly 
parallel  to  the  frontier,  but  some  30  miles  on  the 
French  side  of  it.  Physically,  it  is  a  most  insignifi- 
cant feature,  and  presents  practically  no  barrier  to 
traffic.  An  important  feature  is  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  sources  of  the  streams  on  opposite 
sides  occur  in  pairs,  e.g.,  the  Schelde  and  Somme, 
the  Sambre  and  Oise.  This  general  alignment  of 
the  streams  makes  easy  communications  easier  still. 
The  three  towns  of  Ghent,  Brussels  and  Liege  form 
the  great  centres  of  convergence  of  the  whole  area. 
Ghent,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  and 
Schelde,  gathers  together  the  traffic  of  both  and 
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is  connected  by  rail  or  canal,  or  both,  to  the  North 
Sea  coast,  the  West  Schelde  channel,  Antwerp  and 
Brussels.  Brussels  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is 
the  natural  heart  of  the  country  with  railways 
entering  it  from  all  directions,  and  particularly  from 
the  great  centres  of  the  Meuse-Sambre  line.  Liege 
is  the  meeting  place  of  three  important  routes — along 
the  Meuse-Sambre  to  France,  by  the  Vesdre  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  the  North  German  plain  and  across 
the  plain  to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  Namur  at  the 
junction  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  has  a  somewhat 
similar  position,  with  routes  to  France  by  both 
rivers  as  well  as  across  the  plain  to  Brussels  and 
across  the  Ardennes  to  Luxembourg. 

Placed  as  it  is,  between  the  greater  lowlands  of 
the  Paris  basin  and  North  Germany,  Belgium  is  a 
typical  "  buffer  state/'  and  has  suffered  accordingly 
from  the  encroachments  of  its  larger  neighbours, 
and  by  becoming  embroiled  in  their  quarrels  has 
fully  earned  its  soubriquet,  the  "  Cockpit  of  Europe." 
The  great  loop  of  the  Meuse  has  partly  protected 
it  from  the  east,  but  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  particularly 
open  to  France.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  an  outpost 
of  Western  Europe  towards  the  Central  Powers. 

The  Meuse-Sambre  valley,  running  along  the 
margin  of  the  uplands  from  one  lowland  to  the  other, 
has  had  a  particularly  stormy  history.  Caesar 
advancing  from  Gaul  had  his  army  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Nervii,  in  a  battle  whose  site  is  variously 
identified  with  Charleroi  or  Maubeuge — the  fortress 
at  the  French  end  of  the  line — while  the  Belgic 
fortress  of  Aduaticum,  which  he  besieged,  stood 
further  down  the  valley  at  the  point  now  occupied  by 
Namur.    Later,  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries 
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against  Spain,  it  was  the  scene  of  both  campaigns  of 
William  the  Silent.,  who,  with  his  German  mercen- 
aries, entered  at  Liege  and  fought  his  way  along  the 
valley  to  Mons.  Again,  in  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
Liege  was  Bliicher's  base,  and  the  decisive  nature 
of  Napoleon's  defeat  was  due  to  his  assumption 
that  after  driving  the  former  from  the  field  of 
Ligny,  he  would  retire  along  the  valley  instead  of 
retreating  as  he  did  to  join  Wellington  on  his  left 
flank. 

The  other  valleys  across  the  frontier  have  also 
had  their  battles.  In  these  English  troops  have 
often  played  an  important  part  as  Belgium  is  so 
convenient  for  the  landing  of  troops  from  this 
country,  especially  when,  as  has  usually  been  the 
case,  they  are  meant  to  operate  against  France. 

Thus  when  Belgium  became  the  north-western 
outpost  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  against  which 
France,  whether  as  Monarchy  or  Republic,  struggled 
till  she  brought  about  its  downfall,  war  after  war 
was  w^aged  upon  its  soil.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  fights  in  which  England  took  part  was  at 
Bouvines  in  1214.  Again  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  community  of  commercial  interests 
brought  Flanders  and  England  together  as  allies 
against  France,  while  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  whole  country  was  simply  a  training 
ground  for  generals.  Here  it  was  that  Conde,  Tur- 
enne,  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  Villars  and 
Saxe  learned  the  great  game,  and  every  valley  had 
its  fort  and  battlefields.  The  Revolutionary  Wars 
saw  Belgium  once  more  the  scene  of  strife.  Jem- 
appes  (1792),  Neurwinden  (1793),  and  Fleurus  (1794) 
each  saw  the  country  won  and  lost — a  record  which 
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no  other  country  can  even  approach.  The  Waterloo 
campaign  opened  with  the  guarding  of  the  frontier 
at  its  two  most  vulnerable  points,  the  successful 
attack  on  one,  and  the  concentration  of  the  defending 
forces  to  crush  the  Napoleonic  armies  at  a  point  behind, 
but  almost  equidistant  from,  the  two  danger  points. 

The  main  lines  across  this  frontier,  even  more 
than  those  on  the  east  of  France,  converge  on  Paris. 
These  main  lines  are  (i)  Lille,  Arras,  Amiens,  (ii) 
Maubeuge,  St.  Quentin  and  the  Oise  Valley,  and 
(hi)  Namur,  Givet,  Rethel  and  the  Aisne  Valley, 
with  the  central  one  as  the  most  direct  and  most 
important,  offering  as  it  does  the  finest  roads  and 
railways  across  this  area,  and  a  useful  convergence 
of  Belgian  lines  on  Maubeuge. 

On  the  German  side  of  the  gate,  the  Meuse- 
Sambre  line  runs  on  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  then  to 
the  Rhine  which  bars  all  progress  here.  Cologne  is 
the  natural  crossing  place  and  the  heart  of  the  whole 
district,  facts  which  account  for  its  strong  forts 
built  after  1871  to  replace  the  old  city  walls.  East 
from  the  city  run  the  great  east  and  west  railway 
lines  along  the  margin  of  the  central  highland  to 
Berlin,  with  no  natural  barriers  save  the  successive 
northward-flowing  rivers  of  the  great  plain  and  a 
few  isolated  promontories  of  hilly  land  stretching 
north  from  the  great  central  mass.  From  Liege 
to  Berlin  the  rivers  cross  the  main  routes,  from  Liege 
to  Paris  the  two  almost  coincide,  that  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two  lowlands  opening 
from  the  Belgian  gate,  and  though  in  these  days 
of  long  range  fighting  a  river  is  no  protection  to  the 
defenders,  yet  it  usually  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
attackers. 
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The  German-Russian  Frontier  runs  irregu- 
larly across  the  plain  from  the  northern  foothills 
of  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic.  Here  there  are 
no  hill  ranges  to  limit  the  front  of  an  attacking 
force,  and  on  the  usual  small-scale  map  the  bound- 
ary appears  as  open  as  that  between  France  and 
Belgium,  as  though  in  fact  the  whole  district  was 
one  wide  gate.  The  examination  of  a  larger  scale 
map  soon  dispels  that  illusion.  The  whole  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  and  more  especially  the 
former,  has  a  very  irregular  surface  covered  by  long 
lines  and  groups  of  low  gravelly  hills  separated  by 
shallow  clayey  bottoms.  Practically  all  the  hillocks 
are  wooded  while  the  clayey  hollows  are  occupied 
by  marshes  and  shallow  lakes.  Forests  cover  one- 
fifth  of  the  surface,  and  marsh  and  lake  at  least 
an  equal  proportion.  Most  of  these  lakes  are  long 
and  narrow,  with  their  greatest  length  running 
north  and  south,  while  they  occur  in  every  imagin- 
able arrangement  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  road 
and  railway  construction.  The  Masuren  district, 
roughly  the  land  between  the  Pregel  and  the 
lower  Vistula,  shows  these  characters  very  markedly 
though  they  are  almost  as  well  developed  between 
the  Vistula  and  Warthe. 

One  great  feature,  however,  this  frontier  has 
in  common  with  that  between  France  and  Belgium — 
the  main  river  valleys,  and  hence  the  main  traffic 
lines  cut  across  it  almost  at  right  angles.  The 
three  great  valleys  of  the  Pregel,  Vistula  and  Warthe 
are  of  first  importance  here.  Near  the  frontier  each 
of  these  streams  flows  almost  due  west  in  a  deep, 
well-marked  valley,  which  has  obviously  carried 
at  some  period  far  larger  volumes  of  water  than  now 
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flow  through  it.  The  size  of  these  valleys,  their 
favourable  direction  and  their  efficient  drainage  of 
the  adjoining  lands  naturally  make  them  the  primary 
routes,  the  true  gates  of  the  frontier.  The  main 
railway  routes  from  Berlin  eastwards  pass  by 
Konigsberg  and  the  Pregel  to  Petrograd,  and  by 
Thorn  and  the  Vistula  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow. 

On  both  sides  of  the  frontier  the  importance  of 
these  routes  is  recognised  by  the  presence  of  im- 
mensely strong  fortresses — more  numerous,  more 
powerful  and  nearer  the  frontier  on  the  German  side 
because  Berlin  lacks  the  protection  of  the  vast 
distances  which  so  efficiently  shield  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  Konigsberg  and  Danzig  cover  the 
coast  route  to  which  the  Pregel  valley  leads,  while 
Kovno  bars  the  same  route  where  it  reaches  the 
Niemen  valley.  Thorn  watches  the  Vistula  valley, 
while  Graudenz,  on  the  same  stream  but  nearer 
Danzig  would  play  its  part  in  any  attempt  to  cut 
off  Eastern  Prussia  by  an  advance  from  Poland 
down  the  river.  Novo-Georgievsk  and  Warsaw 
cover  the  route  on  the  Russian  side.  Posen  is  the 
great  fortress  of  the  Warthe  valley. 

On  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  these  valley 
lines,  together  with  that  of  the  Oder,  centre  natur- 
ally on  Berlin,  just  as  those  from  the  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier  converge  on  Paris.  Kiistrin  at 
the  junction  of  the  Warthe  and  the  Oder  holds  an 
analogous  position  to  Soissons,  and  is  the  fortified 
outpost  of  Berlin  on  this  side.  Glogau,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oder  and  Bartsh,  watches  any 
advance  along  the  latter  stream  from  Poland,  or 
along  the  former  from  Silesia.  On  the  Russian 
side  the  main  points  of  route  convergence  are 
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Warsaw  and  Wilna,  on  the  way  to  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  respectively. 

At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  18th,  this  region  saw  the  struggle 
between  Sweden,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
and  Russia,  rising  to  her  long-held  supremacy 
amongst  the  Baltic  powers.  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  invaded  Poland  in  1702  by  way  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Warthe,  in  an  attempt  to  spread 
his  North  German  possessions  eastward  at  the 
expense  of  Russia,  and  was  successful  in  seizing 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  but  his  heavy  defeat  at 
Kalisch  (1706),  almost  on  the  present  frontier, 
marked  the  beginning  of  Russian  supremacy. 

In  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  too,  these 
routes  were  used  by  Russian  armies  in  the  attack 
which  carried  them  beyond  Konigsberg  and  Danzig 
to  Kiistrin  and  Frankfort-on-Oder,  and,  after  the 
bloody  fights  of  Zorndorf  and  Kiinersdorf,  to  Berlin 
itself.  Napoleon  on  his  famous  march  to  Moscow 
in  1812  used  the  Pregel  route  to  Wilna,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Grand  Army  were  forced  to  retreat 
on  the  same  line.  His  use  of  Danzig  and  Thorn 
as  his  bases  in  this  campaign  also  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  positions  they  occupy. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  three  routes  across 
the  frontier — the  Prege],  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Warthe-Bartsh— separated  from  each  other  by  very 
difficult  country.  Before  any  advance  can  be 
made  along  them  from  either  east  or  west,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  flanks  of  enemy  forces  in 
Poland  or  East  Prussia. 

The  Austro-Russian  Frontier  runs  irregu- 
larly across  the  outer  portions  of  the  Carpathian 
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foreland,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
obvious  natural  frontier  of  the  two  Empires,  the 
crest  of  the  Forest  Carpathians.  The  two  provinces 
of  the  foreland,  Galicia  and  Bukovina,  formed 
Austria's  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
Vistula,  with  its  tributaries  the  San  and  the  Bug, 
drains  north-westwards,  and  the  Dniester  and 
Pruth  south-eastwards  across  the  area,  while  to  the 
north-east  lie  the  great  marshes  of  Pinsk  (the 
Rokitno  Swamp).  The  Bug  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  San  drain  through  marshy  lands,  while  the 
Dniester  and  its  tributaries  flow  in  deeply  trenched 
valleys,  in  each  case,  of  course,  rendering  the  valleys 
of  little  value  as  means  of  communication.  The 
main  traffic  routes  follow  the  flat  watersheds,  rather 
than  the  valleys,  and  hence  Lemberg,  the  main 
traffic  centre  of  the  whole  area,  lies  on  the  plateau 
which  forms  the  true  gate  of  the  central  area.  Here 
the  great  railway  routes  from  central  Russia 
(Kiev),  south-western  Russia  (Odessa),  Silesia 
(Cracow  and  Breslau) ,  Austria  (Vienna  and  Cracow) , 
and  Hungary  (Carpathian  passes)  converge. 

The  Vistula  valley  gives  another  route  into  the 
north-western  section  of  the  country  from  Poland. 
Cracow  controls  this  route,  and  like  Lemberg  is  a 
great  point  of  convergence.  All  the  routes  men- 
tioned as  meeting  at  Lemberg  are  continued  to 
Cracow,  or  pass  through  Cracow  on  the  way  to 
Lemberg,  except  the  Hungarian  routes  across  the 
Carpathians,  while  in  addition  it  has  direct  com- 
munication with  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

These  two  cities,  then,  control  the  routes  in  this 
outer  area  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  any  Russian 
advance  must  centre  on  them  just  as  any  Austrian 
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advance  into  Russia  must  be  based  upon  them. 
The  whole  lowland  is,  however,  very  open  towards 
Russia,  and  the  natural  defence  of  the  Empire  lies 
further  back  on  the  Carpathians.  This  is  recognised 
in  the  position  of  the  great  fortresses  of  the  district. 
On  the  Russian  side  Warsaw,  Ivangorod  and  Brest 
Litewski  are  fortified  railway  junctions,  while  on 
the  Austrian  side  Cracow  and  Przemysl  guard 
routes  across  the  Carpathians  rather  than  the  low- 
lands in  front.  The  true  gates  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  those  across  the  mountains,  and  Austrian  Poland 
is  in  the  geographical  sense  a  somewhat  anomalous 
accretion. 

The  Carpathian  ranges  are  crossed  by  road  and 
railway  routes  in  many  places — notably  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Magyars,  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Pruth  and  the  Theiss,  and  by  the  Yablunka  Pass 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Waag — but  not  one 
of  them  east  of  the  Yablunka  is  suitable  for  the 
passage  of  large  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
convergence  on  the  Upper  Theiss  plain  gives  a 
defending  force  all  the  advantages  of  operating  on 
interior  lines,  that  is  to  say,  they  could  be  held  by 
an  inferior  force,  because  it  could  be  thrown  against 
any  one  of  the  forces  attempting  the  crossing  before 
it  could  be  supported  by  the  attacking  armies 
crossing  the  other  passes.  Yablunka  has  the  same 
disadvantage  in  a  lesser  degree.  Przemysl  stands 
where  these  transverse  routes  reach  the  longitudinal 
routes  from  Cracow  to  Lemberg,  and  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  San. 

The  real  gate  of  Austria  on  this  side  lies  behind 
Cracow  where  the  Carpathians  turn  to  the  south,  and 
the  Vistula,  Oder  and  March  approach  one  another, 
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and  bring  together  the  Polish,  Silesian  and  Austrian 
traffic  lines  in  the  Moravian  gate  and  so  to  their 
convergence  in  Vienna  itself.  The  history  of  this 
district  has  been  one  long  pulsing  of  movements 
through  this  gap,  but  as  most  of  them  have  taken 
place  to  or  from  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  they  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  later  section,  where  their  true 
setting  will  be  more  apparent. 

Generally  then,  one  may  say  that  the  Carpathian 
foreland  is  decidedly  open  to  attack,  but  the  carrying 
of  the  attack  forward  into  Hungary  is  almost 
impossible  on  a  large  scale.  Like  Eastern  Prussia, 
however,  its  occupation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
Russia  before  a  strong  westward  advance  from 
Poland  can  be  prosecuted  without  grave  danger. 

The  Austro-Servian  Frontier  on  the  north 
follows  the  Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  Belgrade, 
and  the  Save  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Drin.  On  the  west  the  Drin  runs  along  practically 
the  whole  frontier. 

The  Morava  valley  south  from  Belgrade  and 
Semendria  forms  a  very  ancient  route  which  is 
still  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Belgrade 
itself  was  for  centuries  the  key  to  the  middle  Danube, 
the  outpost  fortress  of  the  Hungarian  Plain  and  the 
centre  of  many  of  the  struggles  between  Magyar 
and  Turk.  Its  modern  value  for  defence  is  practi- 
cally nil,  as  the  Save  and  Danube  are  no  longer  the 
protection  they  were.  Bridges  are  few  all  along 
the  frontier,  and  consequently  the  great  railway 
bridge  over  which  the  Orient  Express  thundered  in 
time  of  peace  is  really  the  gate  of  Servia  on  the 
north.  Its  destruction  would  compel  the  attacking 
force  to  use  the  bridges  of  the  Drin  and  the  Save  in 
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order  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  marshy  lowland  of 
the  extreme  north-west,  in  the  hope  of  advancing 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Save  to  Belgrade. 

Routes  from  Bosnia  across  the  mountains  are 
very  poor  and  unsuitable  for  the  movement  of  large 
masses  of  troops.  The  best  route  crosses  the  front- 
ier between  Vishegrad  and  Ushitze.  Eastward,  this 
leads  to  the  Servian  Morava  and  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  westward,  by  the  modern  strategic 
railway  line — in  itself  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  route — to  Sarayevo  and  the  Bosna  valley. 
Political  considerations  may  possibly  make  this 
route  of  greater  importance  in  the  war  than  the 
true  Servian  gate  towards  Austria,  i.e.,  from  Bel- 
grade by  the  Danube  to  Semlin  and  Peterwardein. 
This  latter  was  the  line  along  which  the  Sultan 
Solyman  advanced  in  1521,  in  his  efforts  to  extend 
the  Ottoman  power  along  the  middle  Danube,  efforts 
temporarily  crowned  with  success,  for  the  Turks 
overwhelmed  the  whole  Hungarian  Plain  to  its 
mountain  limits,  till  Pressburg  replaced  Belgrade 
as  the  frontier  fortress. 

The  Gates  of  Austria  and  Germany. — So  far 
we  have  only  considered  the  limitation  of  com- 
munications by  surface  features  as  between  the 
Central  European  empires  and  the  surrounding 
enemy  countries,  but  the  cross  routes  between  the 
empires  themselves  whereby  they  may  move  to 
each  other's  support,  or,  the  conqueror  of  one  may 
move  upon  the  other,  are  little  less  important, 
Vienna  is  the  centre  of  convergence  of  these  routes 
from  Germany  to  Austria,  and  forms  the  most 
convenient  starting  point  for  their  consideration. 
Three  important  routes,  or  rather  groups  of  routes 
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are  soon  discovered,  (i)  by  the  Danube  to  South 
Germany ;  (ii)  by  Bohemia  to  Saxony  and  the 
North  German  Plain  ;  and  (iii)  by  the  Moravian 
Gate  to  Silesia  and  Prussia. 

(i)  The  Austrian  Gate.  This  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Franco-German 
frontier  where  it  was  seen  to  be  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  routes  from  the  Belfort  Gap,  passing  south  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  from  the  Lorraine  Gate,  by 
the  Main  valley  north  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  by 
the  Neckar  valley.  The  main  routes  converge  on 
the  gap  between  the  Bohemian  plateau  and  the 
Alpine  foreland  at  Linz  before  passing  on  to  Vienna 
to  join  the  other  great  routes  from  the  north.  The 
Danube  itself  in  this  region  flows  through  a  deep 
gorge  from  Passau  to  Linz  and  in  a  narrow  steep- 
walled  valley  higher  up  between  Ulm  and  Ratisbon, 
and  therefore  the  main  routes  recede  from  the  river 
in  these  sections  of  its  course.  In  the  former  case, 
routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Main  via  Nuremburg, 
and  from  Saxony  by  the  upper  Saale,  converge  at 
Ratisbon,  follow  the  river  to  Passau,  and  then  avoid 
the  gorge  by  circling  south  and  east  to  Linz.  From 
the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Danube  is  followed  to  Ulm, 
and  then  the  Alpine  Foreland  is  crossed,  between 
the  difficult  moraine  country  and  the  marshes  of  the 
middle  Isar,  to  Munich  and  Linz.  This  is  the  route 
which  has  practically  always  been  used,  and  probably 
in  the  last  few  months,  when  the  Austrians  have 
assisted  the  German  peoples  on  the  Rhine  or  beyond 
it. 

The  deep  valley  of  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to 
Ratisbon,  is  of  great  strategical  value  and  forms 
the  natural  north-western  defence  of  the  Austrian 
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gate.  The  fortresses  of  Ulm  and  Ingolstadt  control 
this  line  and  the  routes  converging  upon  it.  The 
district  saw  much  fighting  and  marching  and  counter 
marching  in  the  Franco-Austrian  wars  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  and  its  strategic  possibilities  were 
brilliantly  utilised  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  Aus- 
tria's greatest  general.  The  battlefields  of  Nord- 
lingen,  Blenheim  and  Hohenlinden  show  the  great 
importance  of  this  district  at  very  distant  times  in 
its  military  history.  Success  here  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  capture  of  Vienna,  and  has 
generally  ensured  it  if  that  were  the  victor's  object. 
Napoleon's  successes  here  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  victories  of  Austerlitz  (1805)  and  Wagram 
(1809). 

(ii)  The  Bohemian  Gates.  Bohemia  is  a 
plateau  kingdom  rimmed  by  densely  forested 
mountains,  whose  lowest  gap  is  occupied  by  the 
Elbe,  which  carries  the  bulk  of  its  drainage  north- 
wards to  the  North  Sea.  The  Elbe  gap  is  the  only 
point  where  the  kingdom  may  be  left  at  a  lower 
altitude  than  1,500  feet,  and  forms  the  main  route 
to  Germany.  It  forms  the  most  direct  route  from 
Vienna  to  Berlin,  and  has  been  used  again  and  again 
to  aid  or  to  attack  the  neighbouring  power.  Unlike 
the  Danube  routes,  it  leads  direct  to  the  North 
German  Plain  and  the  great  Saxony  centres,  Dres- 
den and  Leipzig.  In  Napoleon's  opinion  it  was 
much  the  best  route  for  an  attack  on  Prussia,  and 
military  changes  since  his  time  have  tended  rather 
to  increase  than  to  decrease  its  importance.  Prague 
and  Dresden  control  the  routes  centreing  on  either 
end  of  the  defile.  Where  tributaries  of  the  Elbe 
cross  the  frontiers  on  the  east  and  west,  minor 
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routes  across  the  mountain  barriers  occur.  That 
by  the  Eger  at  the  western  angle  of  the  plateau  is 
now  the  most  important  of  these  with  railway 
routes  to  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  though  historic- 
ally the  route  by  the  Neisse  to  Gorlitz  and  Silesia 
claims  precedence. 

In  the  wars  between  Austria  and  Prussia  these 
routes  were  used  again  and  again.  Thus  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1756-7  occupied  Saxony  and  fought 
his  way  up  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Prague,  only 
to  be  heavily  defeated  and  forced  to  withdraw  after 
a  six  weeks'  occupation  of  the  latter  town.  Reichen- 
burg,  on  the  Neisse  above  Gorlitz,  was  the  point  of 
concentration  of  the  Prussian  forces  in  1866,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  which  closed  with  the 
great  Austrian  defeat  of  Sadowa  on  the  upper  Elbe. 
Bohemia  projecting  into  Germany  as  it  does  is,  like 
Poland,  a  natural  outpost  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  a 
great  asset  in  an  advance  from  the  south,  a  great 
difficulty  in  an  advance  from  the  north. 

(iii)  The  Moravian  Gate.  This  gap  has  been 
referred  to  already  as  the  best  route  from  Russia 
into  the  heart  of  Austria,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  an  easy  route  to  German  Silesia  and 
Prussia.  The  gate  lies  between  the  Sudetic  Moun- 
tains, near  the  eastern  corner  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  Carpathians.  On  the 
Austrian  side  the  valley  of  the  March  is  followed  from 
near  Vienna  till  the  low  watershed  between  that 
river  and  the  Oder  is  reached.  By  following  the 
March  almost  to  its  source,  a  minor  route  is  reached, 
leading  to  the  southern  Neisse  near  Glatz,  and  so 
to  the  Oder  valley.  Communication  with  Bohemia 
is  also  easy  by  this  latter  route. 
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The  Moravian  Gate  is  an  important  link  in  one 
of  the  greatest  north  to  south  routes  across  the 
continent,  and  is  followed  by  road,  railway  and 
canal,  the  latter  at  summit  level  being  still  below 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  value  of  Bohemia, 
as  an  outpost  protecting  Vienna  on  the  north, 
throws  into  greater  importance  this  route,  unpro- 
tected by  any  such  outpost  region  since  Frederick 
the  Great  stole  Silesia  from  Austria.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  a  "  safe  "  route  for  an 
invasion,  for  like  Russian  Poland,  it  is  outflanked  by 
neighbouring  territory,  in  this  case  the  Kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  of  the 
greatest  value  for  combined  action  by  Austria  and 
Germany  on  their  eastern  frontiers  so  long  as 
Cracow  can  hold  out.  The  fortified  town  of  Olmiitz 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  military  history 
of  the  district.  Movements  from  Bohemia  have 
usually  met  the  invader  here,  and  met  him  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  It  was  here  that  the  Bohem- 
ians in  1241  checked  the  Mongols  in  their  advance 
through  the  gate,  and  again  in  1641,  1741  and  1758, 
it  witnessed  military  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  commands  both  the  main  route  to  Silesia 
and  the  minor  route  by  Glatz  already  referred  to. 
Frederick  the  Great  found  it  impossible  to  reach 
Vienna  by  these  routes  in  1758  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion from  this  fortress.  In  1866,  Benedek,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  forces,  made  the  same  town 
his  base  in  order  to  be  able  to  throw  his  forces  into 
Saxony  by  the  Elbe  gap  or  into  Silesia  by  Glatz 
and  the  Neisse  vahey.  It  was  at  the  south-western 
entrance  to  the  gate  that  the  combined  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  on 
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the  field  of  Austerlitz  (1805),  after  the  fall  of 
Vienna. 

These  then,  are  the  chief  physical  factors  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  vast  bodies  of  troops 
now  engaged  on  the  Continent,  as  they  strive  to 
pass  from  one  country  to  another.  Small  forces 
may  cross  marshy  lands  or  hilly  country  by  narrow 
roads,  but  the  large  movements  are  too  dependent 
on  extensive  transport  facilities  to  leave  the  gates 
we  have  considered.  Road  and  railway  transport 
on  a  vast  scale  is  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
the  troops  and  their  equipment  to  the  theatre  of 
operations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition.  This  transport 
is  controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  land  surface,  and 
in  the  gates  we  have  discussed  the  traffic  lines  are 
compelled  to  converge.  Hence  these  become  the 
crucial  areas  of  the  war.  They  may  not  all  be  used 
in  the  attack,  but  all  must  be  guarded  by  the  defence. 
The  plan  of  campaign  is  almost  entirely  determined 
by  the  geography  of  the  border  regions  and  especi- 
ally by  the  geography  of  their  communications. 

Man  can  do  little  to  change  the  natural  con- 
ditions we  have  considered.  A  gate  may  be 
"  closed  "  by  the  construction  of  fortresses  or  more 
widely  11  opened  "  by  road  and  bridge  construction 
in  the  gap,  but  seldom  can  a  new  gate  be  opened. 
The  Kiel  Canal  is  the  only  artificial  gate  in  the 
whole  area  we  have  considered.  All  such  con- 
structive work  however  differs  in  two  important 
respects  from  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  only  semi- 
permanent at  most,  in  the  sense  that  a  sufficient 
superiority  in  men  and  armaments  can  always 
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reduce  it  to  uselessness.  It  may,  after  capture, 
be  used  by  the  enemy  against  its  former  defenders. 
Thus  in  1870  the  Germans  utilised  for  their  attack 
on  Paris  the  very  lines  the  French  had  constructed 
for  use  against  an  invading  force,  and  Servia  is  even 
now  working  out  a  similar  plan  in  utilising  the 
Austrian  strategic  lines  for  her  attack  on  Sarayevo. 
The  same  is  true  of  fortresses.  The  strongest  may 
be  reduced.  Metz  and  Strassburg,  in  French  hands, 
threatened  Germany  ;  since  1870,  in  German  hands, 
they  have  been  equally  threatening  towards  France. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Seas 

In  no  other  aspect  is  the  geographical  contrast 
between  the  rival  powers  engaged  in  this  titanic 
struggle  more  marked  than  in  that  we  are  now 
about  to  consider.  The  contest  lies  between  states 
based  on  the  ocean  and  those  based  on  enclosed 
seas.  At  the  one  extreme  stands  Britain  with  a 
wholly  maritime  frontier  based  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Narrow  Seas  that  open  to  it,  at  the 
other  extreme  Austria  with  a  very  short  coast 
opening  only  on  a  doubly  enclosed  sea.  It  is  true 
that  Russia  is  almost  as  badly  placed  as  Austria 
in  this  respect,  but  her  navy  is  so  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  of  her  western  allies, 
that  her  part  in  the  naval  war  will  probably  be 
almost  negligible.  The  Central  European  Powers 
suffer  too  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  of 
combining  their  fleets  except  by  the  open  ocean, 
while  on  this  very  stretch  of  sea  float  the  stronger 
navies  of  France  and  Britain  forbidding  any  con- 
centration until  their  superiority  is  removed. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal  gives  a  safe  means  of  communication,  on 
"  interior  lines,"  between  her  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
fleets.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  earns 
for  her  at  present  absolute  control  of  the  Baltic,  for 
her  great  superiority  over  the  Russian  fleet  compels 
the  latter  to  keep  to  port.    Her  position  on  the 
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Canal  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  British  fleet  on 
the  Narrow  Seas  and  the  Atlantic,  in  that  it  pro- 
hibits concentration  of  the  Russian  and  British 
fleets  just  as  the  latter  prevents  the  amalgamation 
of  the  German  and  Austrian.  The  Canal  has  great 
strategical  value  then,  for  it  practically  denies 
British  entry  to  the  Baltic.  To  force  that  entry, 
without  running  the  gravest  risks,  would  necessitate 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea  and  a  fleet  for  the  Baltic,  each  superior 
to  the  whole  German  fleet.  Otherwise,  by  the  use 
of  the  Canal,  Germany  could  throw  her  whole  force 
against  the  weaker  squadron.  Until  this  can  be 
done,  by  increase  of  the  British  Home  Fleet  or 
partial  destruction  of  the  German,  she  is  mistress 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
open  to  her  trade. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  advantage  of 
the  positions  of  France  and  Britain  between  their 
opponents  and  the  open  ocean,  may  be  considered 
in  another  important  aspect.  The  western  end  of 
the  English  Channel  between  Brittany  and  south- 
western Ireland,  is  the  great  centre  of  convergence 
of  the  world's  ocean  highways,  and  next  to  these 
waters  and  the  North  Atlantic  route,  the  Medi- 
terranean route  is  most  crowded  with  shipping. 
British  naval  supremacy  in  the  North  Sea  therefore, 
because  of  Britain's  position,  gives  her  full  command 
of  the  former  group  of  highways,  and  practically 
protects  her  commerce,  except  for  the  relatively 
trivial  damage  done  by  roving  commerce  destroyers, 
before  they  themselves  can  be  sought  out  and 
destroyed.  In  the  same  way  the  naval  superiority 
of  France  and  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  secures 
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that  highway  for  our  use.  Incidentally  of  course, 
this  very  security  for  our  trade  prohibits  the 
enemy's  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  that  our  trade  can  be  checked. 
To  state  the  position  in  another  way,  we  may  say 
that  Britain  and  France  control  highways,  Austria 
and  Germany  only  termini.  The  value  of  Italy 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  largely  arose  from  this  fact. 
She  alone  was  in  a  position  to  even  contest  the 
control  of  a  great  commercial  highway. 

The  contro]  of  ocean  movements,  whether  these 
are  the  ordinary  commerce  of  a  country  or  the 
transhipment  of  troops  for  an  overseas  expedition, 
depends  very  largely  on  the  control  of  certain 
"  gates/'  just  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  land 
movements.  The  holding  of  these  gates  by  naval 
power  is  analogous  to  the  blocking  of  a  land  gate  by 
fortresses,  the  mobility  of  the  naval  blocking  force 
enabling  it  to  be  carried  out,  however,  by  relatively 
fewer  men,  when  the  width  of  the  gate  is  taken  into 
account.  This  closing  of  the  ocean  gates  by  an 
enemy  force  is,  of  course,  what  is  known  as  a 
blockade. 

What  then  are  the  ocean  gates  of  the  Central 
European  Powers,  and  where  may  they  be  best 
closed  ?  In  the  case  of  Germany  there  are  two. 
the  stretch  of  the  North  Sea  from  north-eastern 
Scotland  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  the  English 
Channel.  The  recognition  of  these  gates  by  the 
naval  authorities  is  reflected  in  the  establishment 
of  naval  stations  at  Berehaven,  Pembroke,  Devon- 
port  and  Brest,  and  in  Cromarty,  Dundee  and 
Rosyth.  Inner  lines  at  which  the  gate  may  be 
closed  are  suggested  by  Weymouth,  Portsmouth 
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and  Cherbourg,  and  Chatham,  Dover  and  Calais. 
The  ocean  gates  of  Austria  are  Gibraltar  Straits, 
and  the  Aden  passage  as  the  outer  lines,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic  as  the  inner  hne.  The 
holding  of  these  lines  will  then  secure  the  blockading 
of  the  countries  concerned.  The  blockading  of  a 
country  with  a  long  open  coast  line — the  United 
States  for  example — could  not  be  secured  in  this 
way,  of  course,  but  would  necessitate  the  watching 
of  each  port.  In  the  present  war  it  might  be 
expected  that  this  would  be  attempted  at  least 
against  the  North  Sea  coasts  of  Germany.  Apart 
from  the  prohibitive  disadvantage  of  splitting  up 
the  fleet  into  small  units  in  the  near  presence  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  was  fundamentally  bad  even 
in  the  old  days,  the  constitution  of  the  modern 
fleet  makes  this  impossible  so  long  as  even  a  weak 
defending  fleet  is  in  existence.  The  torpedo,  the 
submarine,  the  floating  mine,  and  wireless  tele- 
graphy have  each  and  all  forced  away  the  blockading 
fleet,  and  fortunately  placed  indeed  are  the  western 
powers  in  their  ability  to  apply  the  blockade  at 
points  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  enemy's  shores. 
The  loss  of  the  Oceanic  on  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  number  of  prizes  brought  into  Queens- 
town  and  Falmouth,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  show  the 
blockading  fleets  at  work  at  these  distant  points. 

The  position  of  Britain  across  the  Narrow  Seas 
makes  the  whole  island  practically  an  advanced 
post  of  the  Empire  for  our  fleet  as  against  that  of 
Germany.  We  have  already  seen  how  that  position 
is  of  the  utmost  value  by  protecting  our  commerce, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  too  that  the  concen- 
tration of  our  fleet  in  home  waters  also  protects  our 
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overseas  dominions.  The  presence  of  the  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea  ensures  the  holding  of  the  German 
fleet  in  its  home  waters,  for  it  cannot  move  out 
without  at  once  exposing  its  communications. 
Single  vessels  can  always  escape  a  modern  blockade 
if  they  wish,  as  our  own  manoeuvres  have  many 
times  demonstrated,  but  such  vessels  wouJd  find 
their  radius  of  action  as  much  limited  as  the  fleet's 
by  the  cutting  off  of  their  supplies  and  the  absence 
of  opportunities  for  repairs  and  overhauling. 
Nelson  protected  our  Colonies  in  the  same  way  over  a 
century  ago,  by  blockading  the  fleets  which  might 
attack  them  in  their  own  home  waters.  Napoleon's 
attack  on  Egypt  was  temporarily  successful  because 
the  British  blockade  of  Toulon  was  temporarily 
inefficient. 

Naval  control  of  such  ocean  gates  as  we  are 
considering  is,  if  efficient,  a  greater  stumbling 
block  to  the  enemy  than  military  control  of  a  land 
gate.  Armies  may,  with  considerable  trouble  and 
at  considerable  risk,  avoid  a  gate  they  cannot 
force  by  making  a  wide  circuit  and  using  some  other 
gate  or  crossing  a  range  by  its  narrow  routes  to 
concentrate  on  the  lowlands  beyond,  but  fleets 
cannot  avoid  the  gates  of  the  narrow  seas  for  there 
are  no  alternative  routes. 

On  the  sea,  then,  as  on  land,  clear  lines  of 
communication  are  a  primary  necessity  and  the 
routes  of  commerce  as  determined  by  geographical 
conditions  must  become  the  routes  of  war. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  tranship- 
ment of  troops  with  an  enemy's  fleet  in  being 
demands  a  much  closer  blockade  than  the  carrying 
on  of  commerce.    In  this  respect  Britain's  position 
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relative  to  the  Continent  is  again  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  narrowness  of  the  entrances  to 
the  Channel,  and  the  relatively  long  distance 
between  them  enables  a  very  close  blockade  to  be 
maintained  with  only  a  moderate  withdrawal  of 
warships  from  the  main  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time 
frees  a  large  number  of  cross-channel  ports  for  the 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops.  As 
emphasizing  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  mere  rumour 
that  one  or  two  Russian  warships  had  escaped  the 
Japanese  blockade,  held  up  the  transports  of  Japan 
for  several  weeks  till  all  the  enemy  vessels  had  been 
accounted  for.  Nothing  offers  an  enemy  such  a 
vast  return  for  the  risk  involved  as  an  attack  on  a 
troopship  convoy. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Commercial  War 

Never  since  the  Napoleonic  Wars  has  the  worid 
seen  any  struggle  involving  such  world-wide  trading 
interests.  We  have  often  been  reminded  that  in 
that  struggle  "  Waterloo  was  won  upon  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton/'  but  much  less  often  of  the  greater 
truth,  that  the  war  was  won  in  the  factories  of 
England  and  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
power  of  this,  or  any  other  nation,  to  carry  on  a 
prolonged  war  depends  on  its  commerce.  The 
financial  ability  to  provide  "  the  sinews  of  war  " 
must  be,  or  have  been,  earned  in  the  great  industrial 
centres. 

For  many  reasons  which  it  is  beyond  our  present 
purpose  to  examine,  Germany  has  everywhere 
become  the  great  commercial  rival  of  Britain.  She 
has  in  the  last  30  or  40  years  won  from  us  many  of 
our  markets,  has  captured  others  as  they  were 
opened  up,  and  competes  with  us  in  practically  all 
others.  It  is  no  cause  for  surprise  then,  that  this 
country  looks  to  the  present  war  as  an  opportunity 
to  recapture  some  of  these  outlets  for  her  own 
produce.  Now,  as  in  the  early  years  of  last  century, 
Britain's  position  and  her  fleet  have  secured  the 
safety  of  the  world's  highways,  and  to  that  extent 
have  enabled  her  to  import  raw  materials  and  export 
her  manufactures  without  fear  of  interference, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  direct  overseas 
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trade  with  our  greatest  rivals.  That  being  so,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  including  here  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  trade  of  the  countries  concerned, 
and  the  effects  the  war  may  be  expected  to  exert 
upon  it. 

An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  of  the 
Central  European  nations  brings  out  the  following 
facts.  Taking  Germany  first  we  find  that  its 
imports  are  considerably  in  excess  of  its  exports, 
approximately  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5,  this  excess 
being  made  up  of  course  by  its  "  invisible  exports  " 
in  the  form  of  services  (e.g.  shipping)  performed  for 
other  states.  The  excess  of  imports  is  payment  for 
these  services  and  interest  on  capital  loaned  by 
the  nation.  The  nature  of  its  trade  marks  it  out 
as  a  great  industrial  nation,  for  its  exports  consist 
mainly  of  manufactured  goods,  its  imports  of  food 
and  raw  materials,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


In  the  case  of  Austria,  exports  exceed  imports, 
the  ratio  being  11  to  10  approximately.  Raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  form  the  bulk  of  the  exports, 
and  raw  and  manufactured  materials  the  greater 
part  of  the  imports.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
trade  is  done  with  Germany — 40%  of  the  import 
trade  and  50%  of  the  export.  This  internal 
trade  of  course  is  quite  beyond  our  control  at  present. 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Food  33% 

Raw  Materials  . .  48% 
Manufactured  Goods  19% 


100 


100 
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Its  increase  or  decrease  during  the  war  will  be  deter- 
mined by  several  factors,  such  as  the  withdrawal 
of  labour  and  cutting  off  of  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
tending  to  reduce  it,  and  the  shutting  out  of  foreign 
competition  and  the  closing  of  external  markets 
to  their  trade,  which  will  tend  to  increase  it. 

The  overseas  trade  of  the  two  nations  is  the 
section  which  is  open  to  our  attack.  Obviously  if 
German  merchants  cannot  fulfil  contracts  abroad, 
an  opportunity  is  offered  for  British  merchants  to 
supplant  them.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  question.  In  1909  the  Tariff  Commission 
Report  estimated  that  at  least  eighty-six  and  a 
quarter  million  pounds'  worth  of  German  exports 
were  such  as  could  be  supplanted  by  English  made 
goods  at  once.  Of  goods  mainly  manufactured, 
Germany  exported  284  million  pounds'  worth  in 
1912,  the  bulk  of  them  similar  to  British  made  goods. 
This  trade  is  almost  wholly  stopped  at  the  present 
moment  and  many  newspapers  speak  as  though  this 
latter  huge  sum  could  be  immediately  transferred  to 
our  account,  but  this  is  not  so  of  course.  Austral- 
asia for  example  took  in  1912,  49  million  pounds' 
worth  of  German  manufactured  goods,  and  now 
receives  none  from  that  source.  This  country 
cannot  supply  that  gap  for  numerous  reasons, 
some  temporary  and  others  permanent  in  their 
restrictions.  Amongst  temporary  reasons  are  the 
necessarily  increased  prices.  The  German  goods 
were  almost  certainly  obtained  because  in  some 
sense  or  other  they  were  cheaper  than  goods  from 
this  country.  This  increase  in  price  would  be  enough 
to  deter  some  from  purchasing  British  goods.  The 
increased   freights  due  to  payment  of  war-risk 
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insurance  would  tend  to  further  raise  the  price, 
and  so  limit  the  purchasers.  The  closing  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  and  the  limitation  of  credit  facilities, 
both  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  are  other 
temporary  hindrances.  Amongst  more  permanent 
barriers  to  the  transfer  of  the  trade  at  its  previous 
value  is  the  necessity  for  a  re-arrangement  of  ex- 
penditure consequent  upon  the  general  rise  in  prices, 
especially  of  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  food  and 
clothing.  More  important  still  is  the  fact  that 
Australia's  spending  power  depends  entirely  on 
her  ability  to  sell  her  produce  abroad,  e.g.,  the  250 
million  lbs.  of  wool  she  usually  sends  annually  to 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France.  Other  markets 
are  in  a  like  position,  they  cannot  buy  unless  they 
can  sell,  and  the  war  limits  very  considerably  the 
markets  in  Europe  for  colonial  and  tropical  produce. 
Hence  the  figure  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners '  Report 
is  probably  much  nearer  the  amount  of  trade  which 
may  be  transferred  than  the  actual  total  of  German 
exports. 

But  even  the  whole  of  this  reduced  figure, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  expected  to  fall  to 
the  share  of  Britain.  Other  nations,  notably  the 
United  States,  will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  restric- 
tion of  German  exports.  Patriotic  feeling  will 
probably  help  to  restore  to  the  home  country  the 
trade  our  colonies  have  formerly  done  with  enemy 
countries.  The  Empire  took  in  1912  some 
£95,000,000  worth  of  German  manufactures,  and 
£12,000,000  of  Austrian. 

Which  of  our  industries  will  profit  most  in 
the  struggle,  depends  of  course  on  the  way  in 
which  they  set  about  the  capture  of  this  vast 
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trade,  but  the  following  table  shows  the  principal 
opportunities. 

Chief  Exports  of  Germany,  of  Manufactured 
and  partly  Manufactured  goods,  1912  (to  nearest 
£1,000,000). 

£  millions. 

Iron  and  Steel  and  goods  of  iron  and  steel  60 


Chemicals          .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  42 

Machinery         .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  35 

Coal  and  Coke    .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  28 

Cotton  Goods     . .        .  .  . .  .  .  24 

Woollen  Goods  . .        .  .  .  .  .  .  17 

Leather  Goods    . .        .  .  .  .  . .  i6| 

Silks    ..  ..  10 

Chief  Austrian  Exports.  (To  nearest 
£100,000). 

Glass  Ware        .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  3.2 

Cotton  Goods     .  .        . .  .  .  3.1 

Woollen  Goods   . .        . .  .  .  .  .  2.9 

Iron  and  Steel    . .        .  .  .  .  .  .  2.3 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods  .  .  .  .  2.2 

Linen  Goods      . .        .  .  . .  2.2 

Ready-made  Clothing   . .  . .  .  .  1.9 


In  all  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  Britain  produces 
some  at  least  of  the  goods  in  each  class,  but  the 
very  fact  that  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  these 
goods  to  the  world's  markets  before  the  war,  indi- 
cates that  they  had  some  advantage  enabling  them  to 
supply  them  more  cheaply  than  Britain.  Some  of 
these  advantages  were  of  a  geographical  type,  and 
permanent,  and  will  again  come  into  operation 
after  the  war,  and  hence  in  part  at  least  win 
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back  her  position  in  the  markets.  Thus  Germany's 
vast  deposits  of  salt  coupled  with  the  accumulated 
skill  and  technical  knowledge  of  her  people,  will 
always  win  for  her  again  a  prominent  position  in 
the  chemical  and  fertiliser  markets.  Her  nearness, 
wide  coalfields  and  extensive  waterways  will  re- 
establish her  in  the  coal  markets  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  Some  of  her  products,  e.g.,  potash 
manures,  are  natural  monopolies  of  the  country,  and 
make  the  derivative  products  based  on  them  also 
practically  monopolies.  Until  we  can  discover  newr 
sources  for  these  products  capable  of  being  worked 
at  the  same  or  lower  costs,  we  cannot  permanently 
capture  her  trade  in  goods  of  this  class.  To  sum  up 
this  aspect  of  the  question  then,  we  may  say  that 
some  orders  for  commodities  produced  by  both 
countries  which  would  have  gone  to  Germany  will 
be  sent  to  this  country  during  and  after  the  war, 
but  they  cannot  approach  the  value  of  these  com- 
modities normally  exported  by  Germany  nor,  in 
many  cases,  can  we  hope  to  retain  even  this  limited 
capture  after  the  war  is  over. 

We  have  now  considered  the  question  of  the 
capture  of  enemy  trade,  but  what  of  our  own 
normal  trade  ?  How  will  it  be  affected  ?  Can  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  usual  exports  at  their  wonted 
level  and  to  receive  the  imports  we  need  ?  We 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  Baltic 
Sea  is  practically  closed  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
North  Sea  partly  so,  while  the  other  great  routes 
remain  open  at  slightly  higher  risk  than  under 
normal  conditions.  German,  Austrian,  Swedish, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  Norwegian,  Russian  and  Danish 
markets  are  closed  to  us  in  this  way.    The  risks  on 
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other  routes  raise  freights,  and  hence  prices,  of 
exported  articles,  and  so  tend  to  reduce  our  exports 
to  neutral  and  friendly  countries,  while  the  closing 
of  continental  markets  to  the  latter  reduces  their 
ability  to  purchase.  French  and  Belgian  markets 
are  closed  for  practically  all  our  products  save  war 
material.  The  restrictions  of  war  finance  tend  to 
limit  trade  with  all  countries  alike. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  therefore  that  a 
comparison  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  past  month 
of  August  with  those  for  the  same  month  of  1913 
shows  a  decline  of  roughly  £20,000,000  on 
£44,000,000.  Our  small  export  of  food  products  is 
halved  as  is  the  more  important  section  of  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  materials.  In  this  latter 
section  coal  shows  a  decrease  of  50%,  and  "  oils, 
fats,  etc.,"  of  52%.  Completed  manufactures 
show  a  similar  decrease,  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  ships  (91%) — largely  accounted  for  by  the 
withheld  Turkish  battleships — electrical  goods  (49%) , 
leather  and  leather  goods  (46%),  and  metals  and 
metal  goods  and  cottons  (each  44%).  These  losses 
are  partly  balanced,  as  will  be  seen  on  consideration 
of  our  decreased  imports,  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
modities concerned  in  place  of  similar  goods  which 
would  have  been  imported  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Re-exports  show  a  decrease  of  3-f  millions 
on  a  value  of  8 J  millions  in  August,  1913.  Caution 
on  the  part  of  both  exporters  and  their  customers 
probably  accounts  for  part  of  the  huge  decrease. 

Most  of  the  factors  which  have  affected 
our  exports  also  limit  our  imports.  Goods  "  made  in 
Germany  "  and  Baltic  products  are  almost  entirely 
excluded.     Some,  too,  by  their  exclusion  have 
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limited  our  export  trade.  Thus  our  textile  produc- 
tion is,  at  least  temporarily,  severely  handicapped 
by  the  stoppage  of  its  supply  of  German  dye  stuffs. 
The  huge  decrease  of  43J  millions  sterling  in  our 
import  trade  should  therefore  occasion  no  greater 
surprise  than  the  change  in  the  export  figures.  It  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  goods  "  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  "  where  an  import  value  of 
15J  millions  falls  to  6f  millions.  Woollen  goods 
show  a  decrease  of  78%  as  do  also  silk  products. 
Apparel  falls  77%,  cotton  goods  and  motors  and 
railway  materials  74%,  and  glass  and  earthenware 
over  72%.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  the 
sections  of  our  imports  which  are  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  the  combatant  countries.  Raw  mater- 
ials (including  those  only  partly  manufactured) 
and  food  and  drink  show  the  relatively  small 
decreases  of  2§  millions  on  i6|  and  2  millions  on 
23J  respectively.  In  the  former  of  these  sections  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  biggest  falls  are  in 
wood  and  timber  (51%)  and  paper  materials,  an 
indication  of  our  exclusion  from  the  Baltic.  It  is 
equally  interesting  to  note  as  indicating  the  free- 
dom of  our  trade  routes  and  ports,  that  our  imports 
of  cotton  and  ores  are  actually  higher,  this  being  due 
to  the  landing  in  Britain  of  cargoes  originally 
intended  for  continental  countries.  The  very 
slight  decrease  in  foods  is  comforting  to  a  nation 
dependent  on  its  imports  for  the  feeding  of  its 
population. 

The  whole  situation  may  have  one  permanent 
result  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
case  of  each  belligerent  the  cutting  off  of  foreign 
supplies  will  lead  to  attempts  to  substitute  home 
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products  for  them.  Two  cases  may  be  cited  in 
illustration. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  known  coal  resources 
of  the  German  Empire  has  been  the  most  marked 
feature  in  the  world's  mining  industry  of  recent 
years.  Under  normal  circumstances  it  should  soon 
have  made  her  self-sufficing  in  this  respect.  The 
withholding  of  British  supplies  will  probably  hasten 
the  process. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  development 
of  the  textile  trade  has  been  its  international 
character.  Raw  cotton  and  wool  have  been  spun 
into  yarns  in  this  country,  and  in  that  state  ex- 
ported to  the  continent  for  the  weaving  and  finishing 
processes.  Flax  grown  in  Russia,  and  to  a  less 
extent  Irish  grown  flax  too,  has  been  sent  to  Bel- 
gium for  the  preliminary  processes  and  then  finished 
off  in  Belfast  mills.  One  effect  of  the  war  will  be 
to  encourage  the  completion  of  all  the  processes  in 
the  one  country,  and  another  the  stimulation  of 
attempts  to  find  artificial  means  to  replace  the 
natural  advantages  on  which  the  system  depends. 

Another  case,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to 
those  just  mentioned,  may  also  be  given.  Produce, 
such  as  rubber,  cocoa  and  palm  kernels,  raised  in 
British  tropical  colonies,  has  been  sent  to  the 
continent  for  treatment,  and  the  finished  product 
sent  to  Britain.  The  supply  of  the  raw  product 
and  the  demand  for  the  finished  one  being  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  war,  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  manufacture  here. 

Neutral  countries  will  suffer  heavily  in  the  same 
way,  though  probably  not  to  quite  the  same  extent, 
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as  the  belligerents.  Lack  of  supplies  and  lack  of 
markets  will  severely  cut  down  their  commerce. 
Incidentally  of  course  they  will  share  in  the  advan- 
tages and  possibly  to  a  greater  extent.  To  take  only 
a  single  example,  the  checking  of  Austria's  sea 
trade  in  sugar  and  timber  will  make  her  merchants 
only  too  glad  to  supply  these  and  other  products 
to  Italy  at  less  than  the  normal  market  price,  while 
at  the  same  time  Italy  is  freed  from  Austrian 
competition  in  their  common  markets. 

Other  important  temporary  results  which  may, 
in  part,  develop  into  permanent  ones,  arise  from 
the  deflection  of  trade  routes.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  is  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
Russian  trade  with  England  via  Archangel.  This 
of  course  is  a  direct  result  of  German  superiority 
in  the  Baltic,  a  purely  temporary  state  of  affairs, 
but  the  promised  extension  of  the  railway  system 
leading  to  Archangel,  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  the  harbour,  and  the  stationing  of 
ice-breakers  in  the  White  Sea  would  give  to  that 
port  permanent  advantages  which  will  keep  its 
trade  far  above  its  normal  level  even  after  peace 
has  been  restored.  The  same  cause  has  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  semi-overland 
route  to  Russia  through  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
the  establishment  by  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Com- 
pany of  a  regular  service  from  Hamburg  by  way  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  to  Lubeck,  Copenhagen 
and  Malmo. 

The  necessity  for  as  far  as  possible  maintaining 
the  German  overseas  trade  has  led  to  Government 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  such  neutral  ports  as 
Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Genoa. 
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Trade  carried  on  regularly  by  such  routes  for  even 
a  short  time  will  not  very  readily  go  back  to  the 
old  lines.  Here  again,  of  course,  neutral  countries 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  belligerents.  Lines 
which  were  maintained  mainly  by  a  now  belligerent 
power  for  its  own  trade,  but  incidentally  undertook 
carrying  for  a  neutral,  may  have  so  developed  the 
latter's  trade  in  the  area  served  that  it  is  worth 
her  while  to  maintain  the  service  in  order  to  keep 
up  that  trade.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Woermann  Line  in  the  West  African 
trade.  Formerly  a  German  service,  it  is  now  main- 
tained by  Holland.  The  neutral  line,  once  es- 
tablished, may  be  difficult  to  displace  after  the  war 
is  over,  and  the  return  trade  may  become  established 
in  the  neutral  country. 

The  enforced  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  the 
world's  carrying  trade  also  presents  an  opportunity 
to  neutral  countries.  Thus  Norway  with  little 
trade  of  its  own  stands  fourth  amongst  the  world's 
great  carriers  largely  owing  to  the  energy  and 
initiative  it  displayed  whilst  other  countries  were 
at  war.  The  Crimean  War,  the  War  of  the  Secession 
in  North  America,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
were  all  opportunities  for  the  development  of  her 
mercantile  marine  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
again  benefit  in  this  way,  along  with  Holland, 
during  the  present  war.  Both  have  excellent 
opportunities  at  the  present  both  in  the  North  Sea 
and  abroad. 

The  main  results  of  the  war  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view  then,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  dis- 
placing, to  a  limited  extent,  of  German  trade  by 
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British,  of  that  of  all  the  belligerents  by  neutrals, 
an  increase  in  the  share  of  the  woild's  carrying 
trade  falling  to  neutrals,  and  the  encouragement  of 
attempts  by  the  belligerents  to  become  as  far  as 
possible  self-sufficing  in  their  industries. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Problems  of  Nationality 

We  have  been  told  by  those  in  high  places  in  English 
political  life  that  "  this  war  should  re-organise  the 
map  of  Europe  according  to  national  principles 
The  nations  have  been  called  upon  to  "  proceed 
to  a  just  and  natural  definition  of  the  boundaries  of 
Europe.' '  The  war  has  been  represented  in  Ger- 
many as  a  crusade  against  the  westward  extension 
of  Slavonic  civilization.  In  France  we  hear  again 
that  oft  repeated  cry  for  "  Our  natural  frontiers/' 
and  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe  the  people  are 
being  implored  to  fight  to  maintain  national  unity 
or  to  gain  it.  The  war  is  frequently  referred  to 
and  hoped  for  as  the  last  of  the  Nationalist  Wars, 
a  finishing  of  the  work  partly  accomplished  by  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  recognition 
of  Grecian  independence,  and  the  frequent  wars  of 
liberation  of  last  century  and  the  early  years  of  this. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  briefly  rehearse  the  chief 
of  the  generally-recognised  anomalies,  in  the 
national  sense,  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  present 
struggle.  The  whole  question  bristles  with  diffi- 
culties as  even  this  brief  resume  will  show,  and 
there  is  probably  no  question  raised  by  the  war 
which  will  lead  to  keener  discussion  or  to  more 
violent  disagreements.  The  whole  question  of 
nationality  is  a  somewhat  intangible  one  and  yet 
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some  of  the  commonly  accepted  criteria  arc  so 
definite  that  it  appears  a  perfectly  easily  solved 
problem.  Arguments  based  on  a  single  criterion 
are,  however,  pushed  to  such  extremes  by  their 
upholders  that  sympathy  may  be  felt  with  the 
holders  of  the  equally  untenable  position  that 
nationality  is  a  sham  put  forward  to  cloak  a  con- 
quest, to  give  an  air  of  respectability  to  a  deliberate 
theft.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced 
to  a  fundamental  error  in  the  use  of  maps,  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  whereas  a  political 
frontier  is  a  definite  line  which  may  be  mapped 
accurately,  most  other  frontiers  are  not  susceptible 
to  such  exact  representation.  Language  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  accepted  criterion  of  nationality, 
and  maps  showing  lingual  frontiers  as  lines  dis- 
cordant with  political  frontiers  are  produced,  and 
we  are  asked  to  conclude  that  the  political  frontier 
needs  adjustment  to  coincide  with  the  foimer. 
Apart  from  many  difficulties  we  shall  refer  to  later, 
the  fact  that  the  mixing  of  peoples  makes  the  map 
simply  an  approximation  to  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  sometimes  an  exaggeration,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  either  not  recognised  or  ignored.  A  truer 
map  than  the  usual  clearly  coloured  one  would  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  colours  indicating  the 
language  distribution  to  mix  along  the  frontiers. 
What  is  true  of  language  distribution  is  equally 
true  of  many  of  the  other  suggested  criteria. 

Another  prolific  source  of  confusion  lies  in  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "  nation."  The 
term  has  a  perfectly  definite  meaning  when  used  in 
a  strict  sense,  but  unfortunately,  that  is  not  at  all 
the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  every  day  usage,  and 
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this  confusion  is  handed  on  in  an  intensified  form 
to  the  term  "  nationality/ '  In  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  a  "  nation  "  is  a  body  of  people  united 
under  one  government,  whereas  the  derivative 
"  nationality  "  is  usually  used  with  the  implication 
that  the  government  in  question  does  not  control 
all  the  people  it  should.  As  defined  by  its  general 
usage,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  term  nation 
more  closely  than  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those 
bound  together  by  a  common  sentiment.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  the  Nationalist  movements  of  last 
century  had  for  their  aim  the  uniting  into  one 
nation,  in  the  true  sense,  all  those  who  were  already 
one  in  the  popular  sense.  The  estimation  of 
nationality  thus  defined  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 
The  taking  of  a  plebiscite  at  once  brings  in  the 
disaffection  of  the  out-voted  minority,  and  undue 
influence  is  always  to  be  suspected.  Fear  of 
reprisals  is  a  very  efficient  canvasser  in  such  cases  as 
the  recent  history  of  the  Balkan  States  has  shown. 
Over  and  over  again  "  sentiment  "  has  been  "  manu- 
factured "  in  this  and  other  ways. 

Numerous  criteria  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  particular  cases  by  parties 
hoping  to  gain  from  the  adoption  of  their  own 
standards.    Several  are  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Race  has  often  been  suggested  as  the  final  test 
of  nationality,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  its 
definition  and  estimation  are  even  less  easy  than 
those  of  nationality  itself,  it  would  yield  some 
curious  results.  We  are  repeatedly  reminded  that 
one  part  of  the  great  struggle  is  between  the  Ger- 
manic and  Slav  races,  and  yet  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  Slav  representative  at  the  English  Court 
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bore  a  German  name  and  the  German  representative 
a  Slavonic  one.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  Europe  races  are  now  so  mixed  that  no  statements 
beyond  the  broadest  generalizations  can  be  accepted. 
The  French  nation  alone  includes  representatives 
of  at  least  three  races  and  the  other  nations  involved 
show  at  least  equal  mixing. 

Language  as  a  criterion  has  already  been  briefly 
referred  to,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  generally 
accepted.  "  Italia  irredenta  "  (unredeemed  Italy) 
is  continually  referred  to  in  these  days  after  being 
almost  forgotten,  in  other  countries  at  least,  for 
some  years.  The  phrase  expresses  the  claim  of  the 
Italian  monarchy  to  sovereign  rights  over  practi- 
cally the  whole  coast  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  (the  Trentino)  on 
the  ground  of  the  language  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  danger  of  forcing  this  argument  is  clearly  shown 
when  one  considers  what  would  happen  to  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  or  Hungary  if  it  were  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  the  separation  of  nationalities.  And  what 
of  peoples  who  have  been  forced  to  change  their 
languages  ?  Few  conquerors  have  shown  them- 
selves so  lenient  in  this  respect  as  Britain  was  in 
Lower  Canada  and  again  in  South  Africa.  Russia's 
treatment  of  Finland,  and  the  treatment  of  subject 
peoples  by  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  are  examples 
much  more  often  followed. 

Religion  as  a  criterion  suffers  from  the  same 
disabilities,  as  the  Jesuit  missioners  backed  by  state 
preference  in  Bosnia,  and  the  actions  of  the  Komi- 
tad  j  is  in  Macedonia  clearly  demonstrate.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  nation- 
ality that  recognises  three  or  even  four  nations  as 
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represented  in  the  sons  of  one  father  ?  Travellers 
from  the  Balkans  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  have 
recorded  cases  of  families  which  included  members 
of  both  Serb  and  Bulgar  branches  of  the  Greek 
Church,  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Moslem 
faith  !  The  "  conversion  "  of  the  Letts  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  is  a  somewhat 
apposite  example  of  the  same  kind. 

Physical  geography  has  been  appealed  to  in 
order  to  fix  political  frontiers  which  should  also 
be  "  natural  "  frontiers  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
Britain,  Spain  and  Hungary,  gives  a  fairly  clear 
answer,  but  it  often  fails  through  the  absence  of 
any  clearly  defined  physical  barriers.  The  claim  of 
France  to  regard  the  Rhine  as  her  "  natural  " 
frontier  on  the  east  is  now  once  more  prominent, 
and  is  a  standing  example  of  a  valuable  principle 
pushed  too  far. 

•  The  whole  question  of  the  determination  of 
nationality  is  encumbered  with  difficulties  of  which 
we  have  referred  to  but  a  few.  It  is  possible  to 
controvert  everyone  of  the  suggested  bases  of 
demarcation  by  obvious  exceptions.  All  the  sug- 
gested criteria  we  have  considered  apparently  bear 
on  the  question,  but  not  one  can  be  relied  on  in  all 
cases.  The  nationality  of  the  people  of  a  particular 
district  can  only  be  determined  after  a  close  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  we  have  mentioned, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  disaffected  section  of  the 
population  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  completed 
frontier.  We  can  only  say  that  the  most  accurate 
decision  will  be  that  which  gives  the  minimum  of 
disaffection,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  the  deciding  factor. 
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There  are  certain  areas  in  which  the  consensus  of 
informed  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  close  investigation, 
if  not  a  change,  of  the  existing  frontiers.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  cases  may  now  be  considered. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  seized  by  France  with- 
out any  contemporary  justification  for  the  act 
beyond  her  ability  to  do  so  and  their  value  to  her 
in  the  military  operations  she  was  then  conducting. 
Their  retention  was  excused  on  the  ground  of  their 
inclusion  within  her  "  natural "  frontiers.  They 
were  added  to  the  German  Empire  after  the  war  of 
1870-1  on  the  grounds  of  race  and  physical  geo- 
graphy nominally,  though  one  may  assume  that 
their  strategic  value  was  not  overlooked.  Alsace 
is  German  in  language,  its  people  are  Protestant 
in  religion  and  Teutonic  in  race.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  ties  to  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
accordance  with  physical  geography  its  position 
in  the  Rhine  basin,  which  has  always  been  Teutonic, 
clearly  would  hand  it  to  Germany,  this  is  probably 
the  most  urgent  case  for  frontier  readjustment. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  undoubtedly  on  the 
side  of  France.  Lorraine  is,  if  possible,  an  even 
clearer  case.  French  is  the  predominant  language, 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics 
— so  much  so  that  in  the  two  provinces  together  no 
less  than  77%  of  the  inhabitants  are  adherents  of 
that  church  as  compared  with  34%  for  the  rest  of 
the  Empire — and  there  is  no  physical  barrier  like  the 
Vosges  to  separate  it  from  France.  The  transfer 
of  the  provinces  to  Germany  has  always  been 
strongly  resented,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement  of  one  of  our  leading  dailies  when  it  says, 
"  It  (the  present  war)  is  all  the  price  Germany  has 
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had  to  pay  for  an  initial  wrong — the  wresting  of 
the  two  provinces  from  France/' 

Poland  as  a  political  unity  has  once  more  been 
suggested  and  that  largely  at  the  instigation  of  the 
state  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  her  dismem- 
berment and  has  always  been  her  heaviest  oppressor. 
The  kingdom  was  finally  shared  between  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  latter  years  of  the  18th 
century,  yet  its  individuality  has  never  been  lost 
in  those  of  its  betrayers.  Its  language  and  its 
religion  together  with  much  of  its  national  senti- 
ment have  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  sternest 
oppression.  In  Germany  its  people  still  form  the 
bulk  of  the  non-German  speaking  population.  In 
Russia  it  has  kept  its  Catholicism,  a  still  greater 
feat.  The  Poles  have  remained  alien  to  Germany 
in  race,  language  and  religion,  and  alien  to  Russia 
in  language  and  religion.  In  Austria,  in  recent 
years  especially,  they  have  more  nearly  approached 
absorption,  the  process  being  aided  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  peoples  in  religion  and  the  granting 
of  greater  political  freedom.  Even  now  however, 
55%  of  the  people  of  Galicia  and  30%  of  those  in 
Austrian  Silesia  still  speak  Polish.  The  union  of 
the  '  three  sections  under  one  government  even 
with  a  limited  autonomy  would  be  a  decided  step 
towards  the  reconstitution  of  the  nation. 

Servia. — The  "  Greater  Servia  "  movement  had 
spread  to  considerable  limits  by  the  end  of  the 
first  Balkan  War,  and  Bulgarian  and  Austrian 
attempts  to  check  its  growth  only  added  fuel  to 
the  fire.  Servia  as  the  predominant  Slav  power  in 
the  north-western  Balkans  has  claimed  the  right 
to  include  within  her  bounds  all  the  lands  peopled 
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by  her  brother  Slavs  in  south-western  Austria- 
Hungary.  Many  of  them  belong  to  her  own 
section  of  the  Slav  race  and  are  really  Serbs.  They 
belong  for  the  greater  part  to  her  own  sect  within 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  other  members 
of  the  Slav  population  are  chiefly  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  are  known  as  Croats.  In 
Dalmatia  96%  of  the  population  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  sections  and  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  proportion  is  even  higher.  In 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  too ,  the  Slavs  markedly  pre- 
ponderate. Considerable  jealousy  has  tended  to 
keep  the  two  sections  apart  and  has  been  sedulously 
encouraged  by  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  but 
recently  Magyar  oppression  has  forced  them  together 
in  opposition  to  the  common  enemy.  The  ties 
with  Servia  are  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Royal  "  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  nationalist  question  here  is  very  largely  a 
religious  one,  and  the  action  of  both  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  in  Macedonia  in  the  days  preceding  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Bukharest  does  not  seem 
to  hold  out  much  promise  of  a  peaceful  "  con- 
version "  of  the  non-Greek  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation. Before  the  Balkan  Wars  over  98%  of  the 
Servian  population  belonged  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  this,  in  part  at  least,  explains  the  anxious 
support  given  by  the  Austrian  Government  to 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Bosnia.  The  chief  religious 
elements  in  these  provinces  are  given  in  the  following 
table  :—  IQI2  jggg 

Serb  Orthodox  Greek  Church  42.6%  43% 
Mahometans  .  .        .  .      32%  35% 

Roman  Catholics     .  .        .  .      23%  20% 
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Jews  and  the  adherents  of  various  Evangelical 
Churches  form  the  balance.  A  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  1895  and  1912  shows  the  movement 
which  has  gradually  taken  place  since  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  put  the  district  under  Austrian  control, 
a  movement  which  has  quickened  considerably 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  landed  proprietors  are  Serbs  who  adopted  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  the  Servian  Empire,  while  the 
peasants  are  almost  entirely  Christian,  is  another  fact 
which  seems  to  point  to  future  trouble  for  the  Greater 
Servian  monarchy,  if,  and  when,  it  is  established. 

Austria- Hungary. — Something  has  already  been 
said  of  the  incongruous  medley  of  nationalities  con- 
tained within  the  borders  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
but  suggestions  of  the  break-up  of  this  power  are  so 
frequent  as  to  warrant  some  further  consideration 
of  the  question.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
Servian  and  Polish  questions  and  need  not  here 
continue  that  discussion.  In  the  Austrian  Empire 
people  of  German  nationality  are  most  prominent 
and  form  about  36%  of  the  total  population.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and 
Salzburg  where  they  form  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  they  are  also  in  a  large  majority  in  the 
Tyrol,  Styria  and  Carinthia.  In  the  event  of  the 
shattering  of  the  Empire  these  provinces  would 
probably  be  driven  into  union  with  the  German 
Empire  with  which  they  have  more  in  common 
than  the  obvious  link  of  language.  If  this  occurred 
it  would  mark  the  end  of  the  struggle  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  leading  position  amongst 
the  German  States. 
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Peoples  of  Chekh  and  Slovak  nationality 
preponderate  in  Bohemia  (63%)  and  Moravia  (70%), 
and  are  numerous  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  in  the  two  former  is  almost 
purely  German  and  the  jealousy  of  the  two  races 
colours  all  the  attempts  at  local  government. 
Bohemia  especially  is  a  marked  unit  in  the  Empire. 
Physically  and  ethnically  it  is  quite  distinct,  and 
for  centuries  it  maintained  its  position  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  finally  coming  under  Austrian  dominion 
through  its  connection  with  Hungary.  Further- 
more, local  sentiment  is  very  strong  throughout 
the  country  as  the  continued  attempts  at  establish- 
ing its  local  independence  very  well  show. 

In  the  Adriatic  coast-lands  and  the  southern 
Tyrol,  there  are  well  marked  Italian  elements 
amounting  to  about  40%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  districts.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  people 
and  the  unnecessarily  harsh  treatment  meted  out 
to  them  from  time  to  time  that  have  kept  alive 
the  doctrine  of  "  Italia  irredenta/'  and  the  same 
reasons  lie  behind  Italy's  refusal  to  join  Austria 
and  Germany  at  the  present  time.  From  the 
standpoint  of  physical  geography,  the  claim  for 
the  Trentino  may  be  admitted  as  much  more  valid 
than  that  for  the  Coastlands  as  it  forms  part  of  the 
Adige  valley  physically  continuous  with  the  lower 
valley.  The  only  outlets  to  the  Adriatic  possessed 
by  Austria-Hungary,  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
are  both  within  the  Italian  zone,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear 
boundary  on  the  landward  side,  forms  the  chief 
argument  against  the  application  of  the  nationality 
principle  here.    The  granting  of  the  hinterland  to 
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Servia  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle  would 
be  likely  to  increase  the  difficulty  rather  than  remove 
it,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policy 
of  the  Empire,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  been  to  play 
off  the  one  race  against  the  other. 

In  Hungary  one  finds  an  almost  equal  mingling 
of  nationalities,  but  two  important  features  of  the 
people  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection. 
The  first  is  the  strongly  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  and  the  second  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  dominant  race,  the  Magyars.  Some  40%  of 
the  population  consists  of  Magyars  though  over 
80%  use  that  language.  They  form  the  upper 
classes  in  almost  every  sense — they  own  the  land, 
take  the  lead  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
and  absolutely  control  the  administration  in  the 
Apostolic  Kingdom.  The  bitterness  with  which 
they  have  carried  out  the  process  of  "  Magyari- 
zation  "  of  the  subject  races  is  reflected  in  the  hatred 
felt  for  them  by  the  Slovaks  of  the  Waag  valley, 
and  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania.  The  Serbs 
and  Croats  already  referred  to  are  equalled  in 
numbers  by  this  latter  race,  and  the  Greater  Servia 
movement  is  paralleled  by  the  Greater  Roumanian. 
The  Roumanians  of  Hungary  inhabit  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Transylvania,  which  forms  an  interesting 
example  of  a  mountain  mass,  uniform  in  character 
throughout,  occupied  by  a  distinct  ethnical  unit. 
In  that  respect  it  may  well  be  compared  with 
Wales  or  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Their  claim  to 
national  unity  with  the  inhabitants  of  Roumania  is 
backed  by  the  community  of  race,  language,  religion, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  physical  surroundings.  The 
region  was  sufficiently  distinct  from  Hungary  for 
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it  to  be  able  to  declare  its  independence  and  maintain 
it  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Even  now  Tran- 
sylvania has  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Monarchy.  The  stormy  politics  of  the  Balkans 
may  keep  Roumania  out  of  the  struggle  for  the 
present,  but  she  has  certainly  as  good  a  claim  to 
territorial  expansion  here  as  has  Servia  in  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
"  re-making  of  the  map  of  Europe  "  may  be  expected 
and  even  this  brief  study  shows  the  immense 
difficulties  in  front  of  those  who  would  "  proceed 
to  a  just  and  natural  definition  of  boundaries  "  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  nationalities. 
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